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what irregular courses had really made the best of himself, and had employed 
the umisual powers within him to the not small benefit of his fellow citizens. 

It is a curioxis reflection that this man was temperamentally a writer even 
more than he was a man of action. Too much of a dreamer in his early days, 
too naive, even, to make a good reporter — ^he could not be trusted to get a 
fact story — he had much of the literary artist in him. "It was the narrow- 
ness of his gift," says a competent critic, who knew him well, "the fact that it 
did not regularly fit into any of the ordinary journalistic or prose forms, which 
defeated him. Even war-correspondence has to be at times prosaic, matter-of 
fact, and commonplace. Scull could not be commonplace; he could not be 
prosaic." Here was material for disappointment and embitterment — ^but not 
for Scull! 

The ethical considerations raised by such a career are complex. It is not 
wise, of course, to moralize overmuch in dealing with biography. One does 
not exactly wish to suggest that Scull, or anyone else for that matter, should 
be held up as a precise model for the young. But what strikes one most for- 
cibly in the whole sketch is the fact that the man it describes was not one of 
those who^like most of us, never use more than about a fifth of their inherited 
powers. Prudence is a good thing, but an inhibition is in itself a miserable 
thing, and too many of us cannot distinguish well between prudence and 
wretched limitation. Scull was not thus impeded, and there is something 
heartening in the sweep of his career, carrying him so surely from boyish ad- 
venturousness to maturity and poised character, an efifective personality from 
first to last. The whole story has a Rooseveltian breadth and vigor that are 
refreshing. Showing an interesting and lovable personality from an extraor- 
dinary number of angles, it is also an uncommonly frank and readable bit of 
biographical writing. 



The Mebct of Aldah. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

It is the gift of a very few to be able to write what is at once a great satire 
and a good story. Swift accomplished it in Ckilliver's Travels; Hilaire Belloc 
falls somewhat short of the mark. The Mercy of Allah, recounting the steps 
by which a hypocritical old Arab, through shady adventures, petty thefts, and 
huge frauds, achieved immense wealth, is an engaging tale full of amusing 
knavery and seasoned with sharp jibes at the wickedness of a capitalistic 
world; and though the author does not altogether escape the penalty of a 
certain monotony in the plan of his story and in his conceptions of its various 
characters, his ingenuity is quite equal to diversifying the narrative suffi- 
ciently to make it highly amusing. 

At its outset, the story of Mahmoud's adventures strikes one as in manner 
and conception a judicious combination of Barry Lyndon and the Arabian 
Nights. One is thereafter almost disappointed at the discovery that the 
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author's intention is to write stinging criticism of our social order rather than 
to pillory a human type. Interest in Mahmoud flags somewhat when one 
perceives in him the modern captain of industry, and the captain of industry 
escap)es rather lightly in otir minds because Mr. Belloc, influenced no doubt 
by the subtle Oriental atmosphere which he has effectively breathed into his 
story, and by the unmoral connotations of the whole fable, has written not 
after the fashion of scathing and unescapable satire, but rather in the mood 
of jovial cynicism. Such, at least, is the effect produced by this ingenious 
fiction. 



Watchers of the Sky. By Alfred Noyes. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 

The undoubtedly poetic nature of the theme makes it difficult to reconcile 
oneself to Mr. Noyes's comparative failure in the series of poems in which he 
essays to celebrate the triumphs of great astronomers. Certainly the story 
of the transmission of knowledge in any field has the appeal of heroism and 
that of mystery. Elevation we might expect to find, and this without the 
metaphysical element which commonly enters as a somewhat disturbing 
factor into the effect of poetic grandeur. The one thing upon which men, 
almost without exception, are nowadays agreed is the value and dignity of 
science and the inestimable debt that we owe to the pioneers in this field. 
But Mr. Noyes, inspired versifier as he often is, does not seem to be the poet 
sent in answer to McAndrew's prayer for a man "like Bobbie Burns" to 
sing of the real things of life. 

Though his opulence of phraseology and his very considerable colorfulness 
and vigor have not deserted him, Mr. Noyes seems far from fully realizing the 
larger values of his subject. The thought of patient research and noble 
self-devotion is indeed repeatedly expressed, yet it scarcely seems to inform 
the whole pwem. Especially does one note a lack of that ability, so conspicu- 
ous in Browning, to keep the reader in a state of excitement over the dramatic 
developments of thought and over the discovery of its essential unity. Even 
the author's remarkable skill in narrative verse appears to be here a snare in 
that it leads to dilution. The metre, moreover, and to some extent the 
manner, are Wordsworthian, and seem not so well suited to the record of 
scientific achievements as to a poet's philosophizing. 

But the real fail ure is the absence of anything like an epic effect . Apparently 
the abundant opportunities for atmosphere, for description, and for incident, 
have led the poet unduly to sentimentalize his theme. As a case in point one 
may advert to the weak poetizing about Tycho Brahe's dwarf, Jeppe — ^a 
piece of business faintly reminiscent of Scott! 

In consideration of Mr. Noyes's real gift, it is somewhat painful to have to 
conclude that the whole work is of the nature of household poetry, pleasantly 
thrilling, mildly instructive and elevating, but far from great. 



